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The teaching and vocation of this philosophy were renunciation
of this world and detachment from all activity in it for the sake of
a better. At the same time, this renunciation of the world did not
at all imply condemnation of it, nor a horror or deep dislike or
denial. In the eyes of Plotinus the world is beautiful, as should be
the work and reflection of the divinity which is immanent in it.
A last ray of the Greek spirit in its decline thus shines where the
philosopher glorifies the splendour of the cosmos. On this theme
he sometimes raises his voice in a way that can be explained only
by the antipathy which his eyes observed in his own audience.
In Plotinus* day < gnosis/ a religious philosophy of Oriental
inspiration, was spreading everywhere in various forms (ch. xiu).
It condemned a world created by the spirit of evil and given up
to a cruel Destiny, and stressed the need of the worship of saving
gods who would intervene in person here on earth and distribute
their favours and mercy to gatherings of the faithful and elect.
Dwelling on apocalypses and revelations, they set against Platonic
cosmology, ruled by pure Intelligence, the dualism of the armies
of Good and Evil. Compared with the immense antiquity of the
traditions to which they appealed, whether they were Syrian,
Chaldaean or Iranian, the seven centuries of Greek thought
seemed nothing but the first phase of a philosophy still in its
infancy. These 'gnostics' appeared to have everything in their
favour. They went straight to men's souls in all they said. They
set forth a fine display of theology and speculative fancies; They
claimed that Plato himself was a pupil of their ancient wisdom and
that Christ gave them the mystical benefit of his death and
redemption. They forced their way into Plotinus' audiences and
argued against him. Their persuasive tones shook the faith of his
pupils, and Plotinus felt the need of breaking free from the hold
which threatened to fetter him. Plato's position as the supreme
director of thought was seriously menaced, and the dogma of the
goodness of the world was openly flouted. Plotinus replied, and
an echo of his vehement refutations may be heard in the Enneads1.
Plotinus, in fact, refused to look upon the soul as a prisoner in a
narily alien to Plotinus' intellectualism (cf. G. Mi$zh,Gesch. der Autobiographic-,
I, pp. 377 sqq!): 'Many times it has happened lifted out of the body into myself;
becoming external to all other things and self-encentered; beholding a
marvellous beauty; then, more than ever, assured of community with the
loftiest order; enacting the noblest life, acquiring identity with the divine;
stationing within It by having attained that activity; poised above whatsoever
within the Intellectual is less than the Supreme/ Enneads, iv, 8, i, transL by
Mackenna.                                          l n, 9, 5 sqq.
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